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Letter from Esther Tuke to Martha Routh. 
York, England, Seventh Month, 8th, 1794. 
My Dearly Beloved Friend : 


Thy sisterly communication was refreshing 
and edifying. lt arrived yesterday morning 
just as our valued friends (I. and H. Grant who 
gladly partook) were leaving us, after spend- 
ing six daye with us, much to mutual comfort. 
I believe they thought their time well bestowed, 
though our principal conversation was on com- 
mon things, yet a savor of life attended, which 
rendered the converse pleasant and instructive, 
and in some opportunities, particularly our 
school meeting seemed to bear the comparison 
of the water proceeding from under the thres- 
hold, inasmuch that I. G. expressed that the 
satisfaction he had felt whilst here, and par- 
ticularly in that opportunity, was beyond all 
conception, or the power of words to set forth. 
His diffidence is so great that he thought he 
should be ashamed to sit with us, but his heart 
got so opened as to hand very suitable portions 
to our girls, and a great encouragement to the 
teachers. I think it was an opportunity of 
Divine favor which will be long remembered, 
though much of our counsel was cast on float- 
ing minds. 

My mind was very low when they came, not 




















































































































1. only from my complicated infirmities, but from 
h fears respecting our great undertaking, par- 
ticularly the new house, but I. G. like R. B. 
revived me, not doubting it was under Divine 
a direction, which would have a reward far ex- 
), ceeding any little risk of property. 
a It might seem a little unfeeling to tell thee 
a- of so many outward things, [but remember 
- whose child it is] who seemed clothed for su- 
tl perior work. But I think little changes are 
at necessary which thou hast experienced, and I 
th hope will, when thou hast entered the land of 
“ promise now in view, for it would be very un- 
“| safe always to wear the royal robes. Our 
at friendship thou knowest is on that Rock which 
DE cannot be moved, and I hope our feet will abide 
Ny upon it through all the changes of a weary 
pilgrimage to the land of rest. And though 
ER thyself and that prince William Rotch, with 
~~ his family have been almost the constant com- 





panions of my mind since the Yearly Meeting, 
yet a sense of my weakness, like that of Jere- 
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miah, when drawn out of the prison by rags, 
made me conclude silence much better for me 
at a time when blessings are poured upon you 
by the heads of the tribes, and prayers offered 
up like incense in which according to my feeble 
ability my heart unites. 


have some deep baptisms in a foreign land, and 
perhaps be ready to conclude as dear William 


yet I am persuaded that thou wilt have the cry 
of Hosanna by that disposition which sought 
to make the holy Jesus a king, under which 
I trust his hiding in the wilderness will remain 
with thee in legible characters, and though 
thou may be favored to tread upon scorpions 
and know evil spirits to become subject unto 
thee, with the unity and language of encour- 
agement of spiritual brethren, yet thou know- 
est there is no safe cause of rejoicing but in 
the renewed evidence of having the new name. 
No spiritual riches nor anything to glory in, 
but the continued knowledge of living under 


ing kindness and mercy. 


.thy sun will set in brightness, having the same 
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with this body, my spirit will nearly accompany 
thee by sea and land, as also the royal band, 
William Rotch in particular. Please say to 
him, that my belief is unshaken in what I told 
him respecting Job, and oh that he may not 
retard the happier days by setting himself in 
a seat the Master never made. He has seen 
miracles, and as great as those wrought for 
Thomas; and I believe the language of Truth 
is “Reach hither thy hand, and be not faith- 
less, but believing.” 

Dear John Wigham may go forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, but I hope will return 
again with that rejoicing, which the Master 
(dearly loved) sees meet. He hath often been 
queried of as Peter was, and would make the 
same acknowledgment. Indeed, I often think 
he resembles that apostle. Our dear love to 
him, as also that good old veteran, Samuel 
Emlen. I wish to retain a place in his remem- 
brance, as he always will in mine, having been 
a great instrument of good to me in my youth 
and in days like those of Jacob’s troubles, 
though to him then unknown. Few could have 
rejoiced more in his company here than my- 
self, but I relinquish the gratification with a 
degree of thankfulness that such bitter cups 
in traveling are not now handed, but a peace- 
ful opening to his native land, where I believe 
he will lay down his head in peace, and his 
spirit be united with the just of all genera- 
tions. 

The particulars of thy Wycomb excursion 
were truly comfortable, particularly thy ac- 
count of that dear young woman of whom I 
well remember prophesying when a child. 

I am glad thou mentions our pilgrim daugh- 
ter, Ann Alexander, with approbation; my 
heart is often moved in thinking how she 
seems like one who is to have no certain dwell- 
ing place, and many are my fears lest the time 
for putting off the harness should be missed; 
but the testimony of others, especially dear 
Job Scott’s, often settles my mind in reverent 
trust that she knows the Shepherd’s voice and 
is under his care. 

When thy spirit is refreshed in the company 
of our beloved Rebecca Jones and S. Smith, 
salute them affectionately for me. I rejoice 
they are yet spared for the church’s sake. 
And now my beloved sister, yea far more than 
one so by nature, when not so by spiritual re- 
lationship, the salutation of that endeared love 
which hath bound us as one body, flows toward 
thee with fervent desires that He who led 
Joseph as a flock, may be thy keeper under 
every dispensation, covering thy head in every 
engagement, causing thy bow to abide in 
strength and thy arrows to hit the mark. 

And may the blessings of Ashur be thine, in 
having plenty of bread and dipping thy foot in 
oil. In humble trust that this will be thy 
happy experience, I remain in nearest fellow- 
ship thy truly affectionate friend, 

ESTHER TUKE. 


And though thou, my beloved friend, may 


Hunt did, that thou hast run and not been sent, 


his government, who exerciseth judgment, lov- 


This | pray may be thy blessed experience, 
and that thou may, if consistent with the Di- 
vine will, return to thy native land in peace, 
clothed with the beautiful adorning of self- 
abasement, a thankful sense of preservation in 
being favored with the King’s messages and 
enabled to deliver them in as few words as the 
commission required; seek for nothing to beau- 
tify but his royal superscription, which hath 
been and will be sufficient for the end proposed. 

It is most probable I may be gathered into 
one of the lowest mansions in the heavenly 
house, before thou returnest to receive in 
peaceful quiet the salutation of the spiritual 
body who will discover thy humble clothing to 
resemble that query: “Who is this that com- 
eth from Edom with dyed garments from Boz- 
rah? traveling in the greatness of his strength.” 
Marks already indicating thy garments have 
been renewedly dyed, and thy traveling whilst 
in Edom by and with Him who speaketh in 
righteousness. 

I anticipate this blessing; may it in an 
abundant manner be thine, and that, unlike 
divers who have returned from that large field 
to their native soil, thou mayest labor with 
increased dignity, the root having been 
strengthened by no luxurious branches being 
suffered to grow, hindering the first fruit be- 
ing fully ripe. Thus my dearly beloved friend, 
as thou has drunk many bitter cups, those of 
consolation will be administered unto thee, and 


testimony with the apostle, that of having 
fought the good fight and kept the faith—the 
crown is laid up for thee. 

That love in which there is perfect freedom 
and sisterly affection, drew me to give what 
occurs, as it is not likely I shall ever write 
again solargely—though so long as lam clothed 
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Johann Gutenberg. 


Germany has just celebrated in a most fit- 
ting way the five hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Johann Gutenberg, the inventor of 
printing, one of the most notable and charac- 
teristic of hersons. In the beautiful old Rhen- 
ish city of Mayence, the birthplace of the in- 
ventor, there was an exhibition of the best and 
the most curious which the printer’s art has 
produced during the past five hundred years. 
There was an historic procession through the 
old streets in which the costumes of Gutenberg’s 
time were reproduced. Hundreds of scholars 
and specialists in printing came from all parts 
of Europe to do honor to the great man’s mem- 
ory. No one can accuse the Germans of ne- 
glecting the memory of their great men. 

It is impossible to state with accuracy the 
exact year of Gutenberg’s birth, but there is 

















































as a printer in a properly equipped printing 
office. Gutenberg, anxious to get to work, ac- 
cepted Fust’s offer. But the business associa- 
tion of the two men was a failure. Gutenberg 
could pay neither capital nor interest, and Fust 
was compelled to cast about for a more busi- 
ness-like partner, whom he found in the cele- 
brated Peter Schoffer. Poor Gutenberg was 
deprived of much of his best type, and had it 
not been for the merciful interposition of a 
wealthy burgher, who believed in him, he would 
have suffered complete commercial shipwreck. 
He never, however, was able to get his head 
above water, and after two or three years of 
painful struggle, he gave up the contest against 
the powerful firm of Fust & Schoffer. 

Toward the close of his life, probably broken 
down by cares and disappointments, he seems 
to have joined the confraternity of lay brothers 


Day School and Boarding School. 


BY ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 


The comparative merits of boarding-schools, 
in which young people live in a world of school, 
away from home, and of the day-school, which 
they attend while living at home, have been 
much discussed. It is safe to say that neither 
kind of school is better for all kinds of boys 
or girls. There are those who do better in 
the separation, for a time, from their home 
surroundings in their school life, and there are 
those to whom that separation is both painful 
and hardly beneficial. The English practice is 
commonly that of separation from home. The 
English boy, from the time he becomes too 
mischievous to be easily controlled by his 
mother, is a stranger to home, visiting it only 
in vacations, and living the life of the group 
of young people he meets at school and the 
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Fust, a fifteenth century capitalist, who for a 


; t those which demand conquests which are in- 
consideration was willing to set up the inventor 


day-school and boarding-school. The latter un- 
terior, invisible,unreportable.”—N. Y. Observer. 


doubtedly has the merit of curing much shy- 
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ness, and of developing a manly self-reliance 
in boys especially. But it does not follow that 
every shy boy will derive this benefit, any more 
than that every weakly child will benefit by 
the “‘ hardening” treatment which the doctors 
of fifty years back were so unanimous in com- 
mending. It is now seen that “hardening” 
sent many a child to an untimely grave, where 
a gentler course would have saved life. And 
in some children shyness is so deeply rooted 
that fine management is required to prevent 
its becoming constitutional melancholy. For 
such natures the best of remedies is constant 
and kindly association with others, but this 
often may be obtained in a life which combines 
home and school in the daily routine, and ena- 
bles the shy child to take its troubles to one 
who understands it best, better than in the 
larger and more indiscriminate life of the 
boarding-school. Pitching a boy in among his 
equals in age, and leaving him to shift for him- 
self, sometimes secures no result at all com- 
mensurate with the suffering inflicted. What 
is needed is discrimination, such as the best 
physicians use in dealing with the child’s physi- 
cal life, but which we are slow in learning to 
apply to its spiritual existence. 

The selection of a school is the choice of a 
man. In no walk of life can so little depend- 
ence be put upon mere surroundings and appa- 
ratus as in this of a school. The whole history 
of education is the biography of men who have 
stamped their minds upon successive genera- 
pions of youth. Garfield touched the matter 
with the proverbial point of the needle when 
he said that his idea of a college was a bench 
with himself at one end and Mark Hopkins at 
the other. The prevalent talk about means 
and methods of teaching is generally mislead- 
ing, as it too often leads to the supposition 
that a poor and ill-developed nature can be 
converted into an efficient teacher by “ peda- 
gogic method.” Method is good chiefly in pro- 
portion to the extent to which it removes ob- 
stacles to the free contact of mind with mind, 
and eliminates the mechanical and obstructive 
things which have come to us by tradition. 

It is the man who has an equal interest in 
his subject and his pupils, and has the gift of 
reaching them, who is the greatest desidera- 
tum. It is the man who commands confidence 
of his students by the weight of his character, 
his kindliness of disposition, his steadfastness 
in justice, his frankness in intercourse, and his 
loftiness of aim in the discharge of his duty to 
them. There are no keener judges of charac- 
ter than the young, and none who get more 
good or harm out of familiar contact with its 
various types. The man whom the father can- 
not respect is not going to command the re- 
spect of the child. The latter is going to get 
much more harm out of his relations with a 
vulgar or imperious or slothful or otherwise 
low-pitched nature, than he would at any less 
impressionable period of his life. 

The schoolmaster pervades his school, under 
ordinary conditions, in both types of school. 
If he be unworthy of his place, the best his 
boys can do is to assume an attitude of resist- 
ance to his influence, such as hardly befits their 
years, and brings with it mischiefs of other 
kinds. Authority should be clothed for them 


in reverence, not antagonism. Of the latter 
they will get quite enough in their life as 
citizens.—S. S. Times. 
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WONDERFUL. 


BY JULIAN 8S. CUTLER. 


Isn’t it wonderful, when you think 
How the creeping grasses grow, 

High on the mountain’s rocky brink, 
In the valleys down below? 

A common thing is a grass blade small, 
Crushed by the feet that pass— 

But all the dwarfs and giants tall, 

Working till doomsday shadows fall, 
Can’t make a blade of grass. 





Isn’t it wonderful, when you think 
How a little seed, asleep, 
Out of the earth new life will drink, 
And carefully upward creep? 
A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed— 
But all earth’s workmen laboring, 
With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed. 


Isn't it wonderful, when you think 
How the wild bird sings his song, 

Weaving melodies, link by link, 
The whole sweet summer long? 

Commonplace is a bird alway, 
Everywhere seen and heard— 

But all the engines of earth, I say, 

Working on till the judgment day. 
Never could make a bird. 


Isn’t it wonderful, when you think 
How a little baby grows, 
From his big, round eyes that wink and blink, 
Down to his tiny toes? 
Common thing is a baby, though, 
All play the baby’s part— 
But all the whirring wheels that go 
Flying round while the ages flow 
Can’t make a baby’s heart. 
—Jewish Comment. 





The Hermit of the Wissahickon. 


Although his picturesque figure appears in 
various poems and romantic novels, the Hermit 
of the Wissahickon is no creation of the imag- 
ination. He really lived for fourteen years 
near that beautiful stream which winds through 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia’s great pleasure 
ground, and he sleeps in an unmarked grave 
upon its banks. 

The loiterer along the Wissahickon Drive 
may chance to notice a park sign, “ Hermit’s 
Bridge.” On the opposite side of the creek, 
shady Hermit’s Lane leads to the Hermitage 
or Monastery; while, if curious enough to push 
his way through undergrowth he may be re- 
warded by finding the Hermit’s Spring, said to 
have been hollowed by his own hands, and the 
Hermit’s Cave, built against the hillside, and 
now only an arched entrance opening upon 
earth and rubbish. Here lived, some two hun- 
dred years ago, a learned man, a devout mystic, 
beloved by his contemporaries, but nearly for- 
gotten by later generations, the Hermit of the 
Wissahickon. 

Johannes Kelpius was born in 1673. He 
early became an earnest and brilliant student, 
graduating at sixteen with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. He wrote several learned 
treatises in the quaint style of those days and 
bade fair to become a model professor in some 
European university. 

But an undercurrent of religious dissatisfac- 
tion was strongly felt throughout the student 
world of that century. This Pietist movement, 
as it was called, led by Philip Jacob Spener, 
was largely the result of a study of Dr. John 
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Tauler and Jacob Boehme, whose writings 
awakened a desire for an inward rather than 
an outward religious life. Societies of devout 
men were formed, but edicts, both of Church 
and of State, were issued against them. Fines, 
imprisonment and excommunication scattered 
the Pietists abroad. 

Of the company of forty brethren, at once 
Pietists and Rosicrucians, believing in that 
mystic philosophy mingled of alchemy, astrol- 
ogy and the cabalistic meaning of numbers, 
who emigrated to America, Johannes Kelpius 
was a prominent member. The leader of this 
Chapter of Perfection, a talented astronomer, 
died on the eve of embarkment, and Kelpius 
became Magister in his stead. 

On June 23rd, 1694, the band landed at the 
wharf at the mouth of Dock Creek, Philadel- 
phia, where William Penn had landed twelve 
years before. The odd looking company, some 
clad in tow-colored homespun, and some in 
student gownsy proceeded to the house of 
Deputy-Governor Markham—which was prob- 
ably the Penn house, on Letitia Street, near 
Second, which has since been removed to Fair- 
mount Park. Here they took the oath of al- 
legiance and explained the purpose of their 
coming before seeking their new homes. 

A tract of land had already been secured. 
Along the Wissahickon they settled in various 
rude dwellings. A log building, called the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness, was put up for 
their religious meetings. It was forty feet 
square—forty being one of those numbers to 
which the Rosicrucians attached a mystic 
value—and stood true to the cardinal points 
of the compass. On its roof was a rude ob- 
servatory furnished with a telescope and other 
scientific instruments, the first astronomical 
station in America. Here some of the mystics 
watched every night, blending religious vigils 
with scientific observations. They were look- 
ing for the “Day of the Lord,” the second 
coming of Christ, which they firmly believed 
to be near at hand, but in the long night 
watches they also cast horoscopes and pored 
over books of astrological lore. 

Scattered about in the wilderness were the 
log huts of the Mystics. Part of one of these 
cabins, one in which Kelpius is said to have 
dwelt for a while, still exists as the founda- 
tion of a tenant house. The brethren cleared 
the ground around their little homes, and 
planted gardens of prosaic vegetables for their 
table, and of medicinal herbs for their healing 
craft. 

Every morning and evening, meetings for 
prayer and praise and the exposition of the 
Scriptures assembled in the Tabernacle. Men 
of all creeds were welcome to listen to the 
teachings of the Brotherhood. 

Though mingled with the oddities of cabal- 
istic philosophy, the creed of the Mystics was 
in the main evangelical German Lutheranism. 
They were men of sincere piety, who taught 
the children and preached the Gospel up and 
down the new country around them. To their 
evangelistic work was often added a doctor’s 
services, so their lives were not, by any means. 
entirely passed in fasting and prayer. 

But this is only the practical side of the 
hermit life. Whittier, in the Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim, sings of “‘ Kelpius, maddest of good 
men;” and truly, his life was a strange blend- 
ing of devout piety with “white magic.” 
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The hermit was not to live till old age in 
his chosen retreat. Doubtless exposure and 
night watches hastened the progress of his 
disease, consumption. He was but thirty-five 
years old at death, but the exact day of his 
gaining “Sion Hill” is unknown. 

It was a cherished belief of this band of 
mystics that if they were true to their theo- 
sophical principles they might be absorbed 
into the unseen world with which they sought 
daily communion without passing through 
death. An old account of the last days of the 
hermit relates: 

“The Magister spent three long days and 
nights in praying to God, struggling and sup- 
plicating that in his case the Lord Sabaoth 
would receive him bodily as he did Enoch and 
Elias of old, and that there might be no actual 
dissolution, but that body and soul might re- 
main intact and be transfigured and received 
in the flesh. 

“At last, on the third day, after a long si- 
lence, he ceased his pleadings and addressing 
himself to his faithful famulus, said: 

““*My beloved. Daniel, I am not to attain 
that which I aspired unto. I have received 
my answer. It is that dust I am, and to dust 
I am to return. It is ordered that I shall die 
like unto all children of Adam.’” 


Astrology and astronomy were scarcely di- 
vorced in those days. The casting of horo- 
scopes was believed in by all classes. It is 
said that when Old Swedes’ Church (Gloria 
Dei) was built, Kelpius cast a horoscope to 
ascertain an auspicious day to begin the work. 
It is a matter of trustworthy record that when 
. the three days’ feast of consecration of that 
, church took place, the mystics participated, 
chanting responses and playing on their musi- 
cal instruments. : 
Anhangsel, which were astrological talis- 
mans, were also prepared by the Pietists; these 
, bits of parchment, inscribed with curious ar- 
rangements of astrological signs and hiero- 
gylphic figures, were made at the culmination 
of some favorable star, or the conjunction of 
certain planets. Some were prepared on mid- 
summer night and buried for a time under the 
ashes of the Sonnenwend fire, that fire kindled 
and extinguished with strange rites, which 
marked the turning of the sun on its down- 
ward course in the zodiac. Such amulets were 
deemed potent against evil spirits. 
Brass seals, cut with astronomical signs and 
- figures, were used to heal diseases by local ap- 
plication, being smoked over a flame and then 
impressed on the affected part. The applica- 
5 tion, to be efficacious, was accompanied with 


written in Latin, followed by copies of a num- 
ber of long letters; two of them in English, 
the others in German or Latin. Much of the 
matter is scarcely intelligible to the ordinary 
reader, the vein of mysticism is so strongly 
marked; the visions of the Apocalypse and his 
own rhapsodical interpretations thereof filled 
this man’s brain, but the fervent piety breath- 
ing through the quaint and allegorical phrase- 
ology is unmistakable. 

The other volume, the hymn book, is perhaps 
the more interesting. Its yellow manuscript 
pages, bound in leather cover, are in the pos- 
session of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
As frontispiece, a square of canvas folded in 
shows a rude oil painting of Johannes Kelpius. 
This portrait was the work of the last survi- 
vor of the band, Dr. Christopher Witte. It 
does not give a vivid idea of the hermit, but 
with a written description of him, as slight 
and tall in stature, with an affection of paraly- 
sis of the left eyelid, is all that we know of 
his personal appearance. 

The book of seventy pages contains twelve 
hymns. On the left-hand page are the German 
words, on the right-hand page the English 
translation. In most cases the musical score 
is also given. The whole manuscript is in a 
small and rather peculiar handwriting, but the 
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8 certain incantations. These seals were also| words are more legible than in much manu-| The rites when the beloved Magister was 
e used upon cattle as preventives for straying | script of the present day. laid to rest were simple and touching. Just 
r by the mystics. Many of the hymns are quite long, one con- | before sunset the procession carrying the bier 
t The divining-rod, for locating springs of | tains one hundred and thirty-six stanzas, and | issued from the tabernacle in the Wilderness, 
0 water and veins of metal, was often used by| the arrangement in “parts” suggests that | and, chanting the De Profundis, the brethren 
c mystics. they were intended to be sung responsively as| ranged themselves around the open grave. 
8 Another exercise of their occult powers was | the wonderful music of the white-robed monks | The coffin was placed over its mouth till the 
)- in deciding the proper time and vein for blood- | at Ephrata, Pa., was afterwards rendered. last rays of the sun fell upon it; then the body 
r letting. It was held that the good or ill effects} Some of the titles are curious. For instance: | was lowered, a white dove let loose, and the 
il of this very common practice depended greatly| ‘‘A Comfortable an Incouraging Song Made | brethren with palms outspread and eyes fixed 
8 upon having it done under correct planetary | intentionally for two lonesome Widows. But | upon the bird’s upward flight, thrice repeated, 
Is influences, and for this purpose recourse was | here, for common good something altered by | “The Lord grant him a blessed resurrection.” 





[- had to the learned recluses on the Wissahickon. 







occasion of a great Cold which seized one in 








After the death of Kelpius a number of his 





















































































































d What is probably one of their peculiar as- | July, 1706.” followers maintained a recluse life upon the 
d tronomical instruments is to-day in a cabinet} As a specimen of these hymns, one stanza | banks of the Wissahickon. 
it of the American Philosophical Society. It is| is transcribed from the sixth, whose title is: A branch of the “Camp of the Solitary,” 
d an instrument showing the true time by sun- Upon Reet whose monastic life at Ephrata, Pa., Js so full 
light or moonlight, the relative length of day ro? re Wiltern wed ill aia atin of interest, built a monastery in 1737, a little 
e and night, the orb’s perigee and apogee and ro nr lee ‘aie 1697 made | distance beyond the old tabernacle in the Wil- 
e other astronomical matters. m 7 ; , Se a, derness. It is quite probable that some of the 
e But these mystics were not mere quacks, Each day that springs—vexations brings, mystics became absorbed into this later or- 
A- imposing upon a credulous people. They or pee nya nor cmc a ganization. Certainly friendly relations ex- 
d firmly believed in their curious signs and rites, ge we isted between the successors of Kelpius and 
d and aside from their Rosicrucian theosoph Se guamng Ue te manzew: this Zionitic Brotherhood 
: a a - . Sosopay, God's promise true—is daily new, : , 
ir their doctrines were orthodox enough. They To hearts in him abiding Of the old tabernacle no trace remains, but 
ig were cordial friends with the pastor of the In his good grace—in every case the monastery is now a farm-house. Very near 
Swedish Church on the Delaware; many of We still may be confiding.” it is = ee whose —— = pom 
or their quaint theological books are to-day in ; once the cabin of a mystic. ese, with the 
1e old Christ Church, Philadelphia, to which they | | A stanza from another will show the mood | Hermit’s Spring and the Hermit’s Cell, which 
n were presented by one of the last of the mys-| in which the hermit looked forward to death | was once a room sixteen feet long by nine feet 
e tics; and by all the denominations the brethren | which early sealed his slight frame. The title} wide and eight feet high, but now choked up 
were sincerely respected. is: and overgrown, are all that are left along the 
l- ; = pro insight ne ae oe = “Colloquium of the Soul _— of 4 sagen og Wissahickon to recall 
aS earts of these men can be secured by a study with its self e days of the hermit. 
n. of the personal journal and the hymn book of O’er her Long during Of allusions to him in literature it will be 
nt their leader, Kelpius. ,.,. Purification sufficient to quote only one, the characteriza- 
id The original manuscript journal still exists Set in a Pensive Longing tion by Whittier in The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, 
ir in the possession of Charles J. Wistar, of Ger- in the W ilderness which may fitly conclude this brief sketch of a 
9 mantown, but a photographic fac-simile by Anno 1698 ye 30th Jan. remarkable man: 
8, *Julius F, Sachse is in the collection of the - ee stoned 2 ; ey i P 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. The wht tor Deneninnt Or painful Kelpius from his hermit den 
Thi . f di ecaying: By Wissahickon, maddest of good men, 
- is book contains seventeen pages of diary, And end of Distress! Dreamed over the Chilhast dreams of Petersen. 
ia . . a os “Oh, break once the junctures of this turning 
vd *Julius Sachse’s valuable work on “ The German Pietists wheel! D ee a 
i. of Provincial Pennsylvania,” is the only complete account Sent emtetn ee Pails etic an tellin So oni cep in the » whe 











Snake-like in shade, the Helmstadt Mystic hid, 
Weird as a wizard over arts forbid. 


of these mystics, and to it the author of this sketch is 


indebted for much of her material. And make the way straiter unto Sion Hill!” 
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Reading the books of Daniel and of John, 
And Behmen’s Morning-Redness through the stone 
Of wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes alone. 


Whereby he read what man ne’er read before, 
And saw the visions man shall see no more, 
Till the great angel, striding sea and shore, 


Shall bid all flesh await on land or ships, 
The warning triumph of the Apocalypse, 
Shattering the heavens before the drear eclipse.” 


—Amelia H. Botsford, in The Presbyterian. 





War and Superfluities. 


BY C. E. STEPHEN. 























members have borne their testimony against 
war and against superfluities. 
timonies have an essential connection, the na- 


membrance and Caution to the Rich.”* 


sires to have them defended. 






and desperate sorrows.’ 










in holding great estates! 


From the earliest times of our Society its 
These two tes- 


ture of which has been clearly brought out by 
John Woolman, especially in his “ Word of Re- 


“Where,” says he, “ that spirit works which 
loves riches, and, in its working, gathers the 
wealth and cleaves to customs which have their 
root in self-pleasing, and whatever name it 
hath, it still desires to defend the treasures 
thus gotten;—this is like a chain where the 
end of one link encloses the end of the other; 
the rising up of a desire to obtain wealth is 
the beginning: this desire, being cherished, 
moves to action, and riches thus gotten please 
self; and while self has a life in them, it de- 
Wealth is at- 
tended with power, by which bargains and pro- 
ceedings contrary to universal righteousness 
are supported; and here oppression, carried on 
with worldly policy and order, clothes itself 
with the name of justice, and becomes like a 
sea of discord in the soul; and asa spirit which 
wanders from the pure habitation prevails, so 
the seeds of war swell and sprout, and grow, 
and become strong, until much fruit is ripened. 

“Thus cometh the harvest spoken of by the 
prophet, which ‘is a heap, in the day of grief 
Oh! that we, who de- 
clare against wars, and acknowledge our trust 
to be in God only, may walk in the light, and 
therein examine our foundation and motives 
May we look upon 
our treasures, and the furniture of our houses, 
and the garments in which we array ourselves, 
and try whether the seeds of war have nour- 
ishment in these our possessions, or not. 





THE FRIEND. 








that, in fact, what are superfluities to some are 
necessaries to others; and that if we made it 
our object to pare down our way of living to 
the very utmost, we should have to become 
mere hermits, and to sacrifice to the achieve- 
ment many of the good and useful purposes of 
life. 

From these obvious and undeniable truths, 
many people, in our time and country, come 
to the conclusion that there is no sense or 
meaning in the idea of renouncing superfluities, 
and that what we cannot theoretically and pre- 
cisely limit we may unlimitedly indulge. But 
the Christian instinct goes deeper than this. 
With or without a completely satisfactory 
theory, it is matter of familiar observation that 
Christians do, in proportion to the depth and 
fervor of their religion, experience a tendency 
to abandon the use of many things formerly 
enjoyed, and in themselves innocent. In spite 
of all difficulty as to boundary lines, and of all 
opposition from within and from without, there 
is in fervent Christianity a radical incompati- 
bility with self-indulgence. There is a rising 
tide which lifts those who boldly launch out 
into the Christian life above many things to 
which they have formerly clung, and changes 
the current of their desires. Lower pleasures 
pale and fade before the Dayspring from on 
high, and pilgrims going to the Celestial City 
must needs leave behind them much of this 
world’s treasure. Many things which to those 
whose horizon is bounded by this life seem 
necessaries, become manifest impediments in 
running that race of which the prize is the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. 

In truth, the answer to all difficulties about 
renouncing superfluities lies in the fact that 
the expression is obviously relative. When we 
speak of rejecting “ superfiuities,” we do not 
mean that everything should be laid aside with- 
out which it is possible to exist; but that life 
should be freed from whatever is superfluous 
(i. e. not conducive) to its real object. The 
necessity of a winnowing away of superfluities 
in this sense is recognized in every art. We 
say of a well trained athlete that he “has not 
a superfluous ounce of fiesh;” a painter knows 
that the purity of his coloring depends upon 
his not laying on a single superfluous tint; the 
first condition of good writing is not to use a 
superfluous word. And Christians, as “ pil- 
grims and strangers,” should not encumber 
themselves with a single superfluous burden; 
that is, with any possession or pursuit which 


















Holding treasures in the self-pleasing spirit is 
a strong plant, the fruit whereof ripens fast.” 

Every conscience will surely bear witness to 
the truth of this warning that luxury is the 
seed of war and of oppression; the earnest de- 
sire “to be disentangled from everything con- 
nected with selfish customs,” must find an echo 
in every Christian heart. But what is luxury? 
we shall be asked: and how can we be so dis- 
entangled from it, as to be clear of the reproach 
of the misery which goes along with it? The 
problem is essentially a practical one, and the 
answer will be found by those, and only by 
those, who honestly desire to work it out in 
their own lives. 

When we speak of the duty of renouncing 
superfluities, we are certain to be met with the 
objections that it is impossible really to draw 
a line between superfluities and necessaries; 






does not in some true sense promote their great 
aim—the glory of God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will towards men. 

It is perfectly true that we can lay down no 
precise or invariable rule as to what things are 
superfluous to the Christian life, any more than 
we can give rules as to what is superfluous in 
art or literature. But none the less is the 
principle clear. Whatever does not help, hin- 
ders. “He that gathereth not with Me, scat- 
tereth.” In this world, a3 we are continually 
finding out in all directions, nothing stands 
alone—nothing fails to produce some effect. 
Whatever adds nothing to the general harmony 
weakens it. Upon each one of us lies the re- 














between the weapon or the armour necessary 
for our warfare, and the burden which is but 
an encumbrance. We cannot make rules for 
each other, but we can, if we will, bring all 





* Journal and Works of John Woolman. 
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our own habits and possessions to this one test 
—Do they invigorate us in body and mind? 
Do they increase in ourselves, and in others 
concerned in them, the power to bless and to 
do good? Do they really feed the flame of Di- 
vine love in us, or do they clog, choke, and im- 
pede it? 

Seen in this light, there is in the idea of re- 
nouncing superfluities nothing niggardly, rigid, 
or artificial. To get rid of encumbrances is 
not, from this point of view, more important 
than to use liberally whatever does really serve 
the great purpose of our life. Weare not rec- 
ommending an arbitrary or selfish asceticism, 
but recognizing the inevitable result of engag- 
ing heart and soul in the Christian warfare. 
The spirit lusteth against the flesh now, as in 
the days of the Apostles; there is, and always 
while we are in this world must be, a strife be- 
tween the inward and the outward, the permanent 
and the transitory. We cannot get or keep 
hold of that which is unchangeable without let- 
ting go what is perishable, for no man can 
serve two masters. . 

And we are not called upon to limit the free- 
dom of others in this respect. For it is most 
true that what is a superfluity to one is a nec- 
essary to another. 

Our natural characters and physical and men- 
tal conditions make some far more dependent 
than others upon outward help and comfort. 
It would be idle to propose one rule for old and 
young, sick and well; and equally idle, and 
worse than idle, to wish the scholar and the 
artist, the preacher and the merchant, to mould 
their outward lives on the same pattern. The 
surroundings which are needed to keep a highly 
educated man or woman in full health of mind 
and spirits, would be thrown away upon an ag- 
ricultural laborer. Endless diversity seems to 
be as much the glory of the kingdom of heaven 
as of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Some again are providentially called to ad- 
minister a larger outward domain than others, 
and these, of course, may require for their pe- 
culiar service a comparatively complicated and 
extensive machinery. Without corresponding 
experience, it would indeed be an impertinence 
to attempt to judge what particular things may, 
in such cases, be the mere necessaries of life; 
parts of the indispensable machinery of life on 
alargescale. But the principle of eliminating 
whatever is useless and burdensomeis, obviously, 
quite as applicable (if not even more urgent 
in its application) to life on a large as on a 
small scale.* 

There is lastly a great variety of experience 
in this matter, depending upon our various 
stages of spiritual growth. What is necessary 
to the child is superfluous to the man. In this 
sense, superfiuities may be said to be the things 
which we outgrow,—things, perhaps, which 
have served a very useful purpose in their sea- 
son, which may even have been necessary for 
the full development of our spiritual life,—but 





*] may, perhaps, here venture to suggest that the whole 
question of domestic service seems to me to need, in this 
view, very thorough consideration, and a large measure of 
reformation. The hiring of a greater number of servants 
than we really need (involving, as it must, either the main- 
tenance of a number of people in idleness, or the laying 
upon some of them much labor for things which do not 
really profit any human being, or most likely combining 
both these evils), seems to me to be one of the most pro- 
a of the weeds which over-run and choke our domestic 
life. 
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which, like a husk or egg-shell, would inevit- 
ably cramp it unless thrown aside at the right 
time. Without undervaluing or condemning 
any of these helps to our infancy, we may yet 
rejoice as we perceive ourselves to be outgrow- 
ing them. What was necessary has become 
superfluous. What is this but the growth of 
independence? No doubt all growth must be 
gradual. No doubt it is wisest to be very pa- 
tient with ourselves and others, and not to 
hurry any process of development, lest we sac- 
rifice vigor to precocity. But if we are really 
growing, it is impossible that we should not 
outgrow many things in which we formerly de- 
lighted, and in which we can still rejoice to see 
others innocently delighting. Every high aim 
demands the laying eside of lesser pursuits; 
the highest aim of all will assuredly not be less 
exacting. As we advance in singleness of eye 
and devotedness to the service of our Master, 
we shall inevitably find ourselves parting com- 
pany with many of the objects which formerly 
occupied us. But we may rejoice in such evi- 
dence of our growing hold upon the unseen 
and eternal, without desiring to deprive those 
who still lean upon what is seen and temporal 
of any real prop. 

The service rendered to the cause of peace 
on earth by the winnowing and sifting away of 
superfluities is two-fold. 

In the first place, it is an increase of spirit- 
ual vigor. To have our lives severely and in- 
creasingly purged from all clogging and im- 
peding luxury, is to go from strength to 
strength; to become more serviceable and va- 
liant soldiers of the Prince of Peace. For not 
only does growing strength and independence 
convert many former necessaries into super- 
fluities, but resolution in freeing ourselves from 
what is unprofitable, reacts with bracing effect 
upon the mind. It must be remembered that 
it is not only with regard to expense that things 
may be superfluous. In the service of Christ 
not only money but time is redeemed from 
waste. Plainness and simplicity of living set 
us free from superfluous interests and occupa- 
tions as much as from superfluous possessions; 
and the deliverance is even a greater one. In- 
deed it is obvious that the chief evil resulting 
from superfluous possessions is that they oc- 
cupy time and strength in things not conducive 
to the real object of our lives. 

(To be Concluded.) 





Not A First-Class CHRISTIAN.—A college 
acquaintance of mine died not long after grad- 
uation. Just before the end some one said to 
him: “ Harry, you are not afraid to die, are 
you?” “No,” was the reply. “Iam not afraid 
to die. I am ashamed to meet Jesus.” He 
was asked why, and, with faltering breath, he 
responded: “ Because I have not been a first- 
class Christian.” Sooner or later to all of us 
will come the time for reviewing our Christian 
life and service. Oh, may we be spared the 
mortification of realizing, when it is too late, 
that we have been half-hearted, indifferent, in- 
consistent, second-rate Christians. — H. A. 
Bridgman. 


FICHTE said of those memorable utterances 
of Jesus, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God” 
and “Blessed are the pure in heart.” Such 





words belong to the greatest that have ever 
been uttered. 


THE FRIEND. 


Who Knew Best? 

“T just think it’s too bad that I can’t ever 
have a good time like other boys.” 

“What do you think keeps you from having 
a good time, Jack?” inquired his mother in a 
cheerful tone. 

pa Why—just because you're so strict and all 
that.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘strict,’ Jack?” his 
mother asked, still unruffled. 

“ Why, you always want me to do something 
that the other boys don’t have to do, or not to 
do something they are allowed to do.” 

“‘ Who is the oldest boy among your associ- 
ates, Jack?” queried his mother. 

“Tom Frazer,” answered Jack. “He’s four- 
teen, and he’s almost as strong as a man.” 

“And almost as wise as one, too, I suppose 
you think. Well, does Tom Frazer know any 
more than you do?” 

“A whole heap,” answered Jack. 

“And do you suppose that when you are 
fourteen you will know a ‘whole heap’ more 
than you do at ten?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“Well, then, listen. I am forty-two. Would 
you suppose I ought to know any better how 
a boy may have a good time than a boy of four- 
teen knows?” 

Jack was silent for a moment, and then he 
answered in a tone which showed conviction, 
“Yes mamma.” 

“And don’t you suppose that I want you to 
have a good time, as much as Tom Frazer does?” 

“Yes’m, I s’pose so; but you aren’t a boy, 
mamma.” 

“Well, your papa and I are pretty, well 
agreed as to what is good for our boy, and he 
was once a boy, and I can tell you, for my 
memory is pretty good, he was about as lively as 
any inhis time. He is forty-five years old, and 
don’t you suppose that he ought to know more 
than Tom Frazer does what is good for a boy?” 

“T s’pose so,” assented Jack; but this time 
there was a slight ingredient of doubt in his 
voice. 

“Well then,” went on his mother, “if there 
is any who knows more about it than your 
father, whom do you suppose it would be?” 

Jack thought a moment. It had always 
seemed to him that the wisest and best man in 
town was Colonel Hutly, who kept a large store 
on the main street and drove a beautiful pair 
of horses, so he finally admitted to his mother 
that possibly Colonel Hutly might know more 
about some things that his father did, because 
he had traveled all around the world and had 
been a member of Congress. 

“Then would you be willing to admit that 
Colonel Hutly knows more about how a boy 
may have a good time than Tom Frazer?” 

“Yes ma,” answered Jack. 

“Then,” said his mamma, “I want you to 
go and have a talk with Colonel Hutly about it.” 

So a few days after, Jack rang the door-bell 
and inquired for Colonel Hutly. He was told 
that he was just starting to visit one of his 
mills, and when he came into the room smiling 
and holding out his hand to Jack, he at once 
invited him to get into the carriage and take 
a ride with him. Jack was willing to do so. 

On the way they talked about the horses, 
about Colonel Hutly’s steam yacht, and things 
in general; but when they came to the mill 
the talk at once turned upon the machinery. 
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“Do you see that wheel there” asked Colonel 
Hutly of Jack, pointing to one of the swiftly 
revolving wheels. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jack. 
it?” 

“Why,” said the colonel, “that is a piece 
of machinery which [ designed myself. Do 
you notice the way the wheel is running?” 

“Tt is running the opposite direction from 
the wheels around it,” answered Jack. 

“Exactly,” said Colonel Hutly. “I suppose 
if it were a boy now, it would feel a little lone- 
some, and as though the designer of the ma- 
chinery had made a mistake and didn’t know 
what was good for wheels; but suppose it 
should try to run the other way, or some one 
should try to make it run the other way, do 
you know what would be the result?” 

“The machinery would break down, I guess.” 

“That is just what would be done.” 

“Jack,” said Colonel Hutly, “ you know your 
catechism pretty well, I guess. Who made 
this world and all in it?” 

“God,” answered Jack. 

“Then if the man who makes an engine 
knows what is best for the wheels and which 
way to set them spinning, don’t you suppose 
that the great Being who could make the world 
and the people who inhabit it, knows best how 
to set a boy turning in order that he may have 
the best time in life?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jack. 
does.” 

“And you're sure, too, I guess, that the best 
way to have a good time, is to keep running 
in the direction the great Creator of the uni- 
verse started you and wants you to go. Isn’t 
that true?” 

“Mamma,” said Jack, when he got home, 
“T won’t say another word about your want- 
ing me to do differently from the other boys. 
I’m going to try to run the way the Architect 
wants me to.” 

‘““Who’s the Architect, Jack?” asked his 
mother. 

“God,” answered Jack. 

—Zion’s Watchman. 

EREUNATE in John v. 39 is the original, which 
can be equally translated “ ye search” or “ search 
ye.” Purver, in his “Essay Toward Amend- 
ment,” says: “The present tense of the indi- 
cative mood, as du-Gard puts it in his Concord- 
ance, and the English translator of 1729, with 
Doddridge, render it; being also what Beza says 
pleased him far more than the imperative; and 
Gell says it appears by the context to be indi- 
cative, not imperative.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STaTEs.—A session of the Cabinet at Washing- 
ton on the 29th ult., considered proposals which had been 
made through the Russian Embassy there in which it is 
understood that Russia suggests the agreement among the 
Powers to maintain the integrity of the Chinese Empire, 
co-operate with the Imperial Government in the restora- 
tion of order, recognize Li Hung Chang as Envoy Pleni- 
potentiary to negotiate a settlement of the demands aris- 
ing out of the recent outbreak and withdraw all the al- 
lied troops from Pekin. It is distinctly outlined in the 
assurances given by Russia that she has no ulterior pur- 
poses beyond the present settlement of complications. 
She is satisfied with the enjoyment of her already vast 
commercial intercourse with North China, which after the 
restoration of peace and the full operation of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, can only increase steadily and at a 
rapid rate of progress as time passes. She does not desire 
a continuation of war or disorder, and stands practically 
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with the United States upon the propositions laid down 
by President McKinley in his note to the Powers of Seventh 
Month 3rd. 

The answer by this Government reaffirmed the position 
taken by the President in that statement of policy to the 
nations of the world, and accepts the assurances and 
suggestions of Russia in full sympathy with their hu- 
mane and enlightened purposes. 

The United States Government, having acted upon the 
Russian proposition as to the withdrawal of troops from 
Pekin, is now waiting for responses to the notes which 
have been sent to various representatives abroad for pre- 
sentation to the Powers. 

With the United States, Russia and Japan favorable to 
recognizing Li Hung Chang as the representative of the 
Chinese Government for the purpose of opening negotia- 
tions, it is confidently believed the other Powers will ac- 
quiesce. 

It is believed in Washington that the withdrawal of the 
troops will be responded to by the Chinese Government in 
the return of the Empress and Emperor to Pekin, and the 
inauguration of peace and indemnity negotiations soon 
thereafter. 

Wisconsin produced 100,000,000 pounds of butter and 
‘ 64,000,000 pounds of cheese last year. The butter was 

valued at an average of 20 cents a pound, or $20,000,000, 
and the cheese over 12 cents, or $8,000,000. 

The largest raft ever floated on the Mississippi is on the 
way to St. Louis. It is 768 feet long and 256 feet wide, 
and contains 9,000,000 feet of lumber, to say nothing of 
sixty carloads of shingles and lath on its decks. 

Complete official returns for the fiscal year ended Sixth 
Month 30th, 1900, show that 1446 vessels of 393,168 
gross tons were built and documented in the United 
States. Since 1856 this record has been exceeded only 
twice—in 1864, when 415,740 gross tons were built, and 
in 1874, when 432,725 gross tons were built. Of these 
1446 vessels, 375 were river steamers and 20 ocean screw 
steamships. 

The flour mills at Minneapolis have produced during 
the year ending Ninth Month 1st about 14,500,000 barrels. 

The Eighth Month just passed has been the hottest in 
this city since the records have been kept by the Weather 
Bureau here. There were 14 days when the thermometer 
registered ninety degrees or more. More than one-fourth 
of the 413 deaths in this city last week were attributed 
to the direct or indirect effects of the heat. 

Owing to a railroad blockade in Argentine, Kansas, on 
the 2nd instant, it was estimated that there were twenty 
miles of cars filled with wheat waiting to be forwarded. 
Other roads in Kansas are unable to handle the wheat 
offered. All the elevators are full, and farmers are 
dumping wheat in big piles on the ground near the rail- 
road station. 

A Washington dispatch says: On account of the danger 
of the transmission of the plague here from Glasgow, 
health officials at all ports will be unusually rigorous in 
their inspection of vessels arriving from Glasgow, and 
special instructions supplementary to the regulations gov- 
erning such cases will be issued. 

The gross revenues of American railroads from freight 
amounted last year to $1,000,000,000, or about the rate 
of $1 for each ton of freight carried, a remarkably cheap 
rate. There are about a million and a half freight cars 
in use on American railroads carrying from fifteen to 
twenty-five tons of freight each. The policy of American 
railroads in recent years has been to increase the carrying 
capacity of freight cars, and to lengthen freight trains 
and increase their speed. 

A year ago the records of a million dollars a day of ex- 
ported manufacturers for every business day in the month 
was considered a phenomenal one; now a record of a mil- 
lion dollars a day for every day in the month is an ordi- 
nary occurrence. 

America is rapidly displacing Great Britain as the great 
coal exporting country of the world. American miners 
are actually “carrying coals to Newcastle” by selling 
cargoes of coal in the United Kingdom itself. Other Eu- 
ropean countries, too, that have heretofore drawn coal 
supplies from the United Kingdom are now drawing largely 
on the United States. 

The six largest cities in the United States, according 
to the last census, have a population as follows: New York, 
(including Brooklyn, etc.), 3,437,262; Chicago, 1,698,575; | 
Philadelphia, 1,293,697; Boston, 560,892; Baltimore, 508,- | 
957; Cleveland, 381,768. 

Governor Brady, of Alaska, reports that the natives 
along that coast and on St. Lawrence Island have lately 
died in great numbers, from an epidemic of la grippe, at- 
tended with pneumonia or measles. Officers of the Gov- 
ernment are endeavoring to relieve them. 

The machinery of the United States is doing the work | 
of 1,000,000,000 men. To-day one man and two boys can 
spin as much cotton as eleven hundred spinners could have | 




































































































































































done one hundred years ago. One weaver does the work 
of fity-four. 


States and Germany has been opened through the New 
German cable, in conjunction with the Commercial Cable 
Company's system from New York to Fayal and thence to 
Emden, Germany. 


South Atlantic coast that were abandoned by their white 
inhabitants during the war and given over to the posses- 
sion of their former slaves, the island of St. Helena of the 
group now almost entirely occupied by negroes is in better 
condition, so far as its cultivation by them of crops of 
cotton and provisions and all that contributes to its ad- 
vancement in the scale of progress, than any of its adja- 
cent islands. To a great extent this favorable condition 
is due to the disinterested labors of Laura Towne and other 
intelligent benevolent Northern women, who settled 
amongst this people, opened schools and influenced them 
in various ways for good. 


mission of power by the use of mechanically generated 
electric currents has been declared supreme by the deci- 
sion of Judge Townsend, of the United States District 
Court. The suit was brought by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, who bought the right to Tesla’s invention. Millions 
of dollars are involved in the Westinghouse claims. 


thorized to appoint four members of an International 
Board of Arbitration. Under this authority President 
McKinley has requested ex-Presidents Harrison and Cleve- 
land to accept appointments on this Board. Responses 
are expected soon, when the remaining members may be 
selected. 


to the Board of Health. This is 41 more than the previous 
week and 77 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 233 were males and 180 females: 49 died 
of consumption; 25 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 16 of cancer ; 13 of diphtheria, and 
11 of apoplexy. 


109 to 110; 4’s, reg., 114? to 1154; new 4’s, 133 to 1344; 
5’s, 1124 to 113}. 


dling uplands. 


roller, straight, $3.40 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.45 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.70 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. RyE FLouR—$3.10 to $3.20 per 
barrel, as to quality. 


dium, 5% to 5¥c. 


common, 14 to 24c.; spring lambs, 43 to 6c. 


part in the recent advance upon Pekin is stated to have 
been about fifteen thousand. After the entry of the troops 
the looting of Pekin proceeded openly. The officers of 
every nation, except the Americans, ignored the repressive 
order, and the allies ridiculed the Americans for their ab- 
stention. 


Russians has been especially brutal, and many non-com- 
batants, women and children, have been murdered by them 
in the presence of their officers. 


perial palace took place, apparently designed to dissipate 
a Chinese tradition that foreigners could not enter their 
sacred palace and live. This invasion of their temple is 
understood to be a great humiliation to the Chinese. 


ernment to investigate and report on conditions in China, 
attributes the late troubles to a deliberately planned move- 
ment on the part of the Chinese Government to expel all 
foreigners. 


THE FRIEND. 


















































































Direct telegraphic communication between the United 


In comparison with some of the other sea islands of the 


Nicola Tesla’s famous invention for the electrical trans- 


By the Hague treaty each of the nations to it was au- 


There were 413 deaths in this city last week, reported 


Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 2’s, new, 103} to 1044; 3’s, reg., 


Corton closed on a basis of 9fc. per pound for mid- 


FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.40 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 


GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 73} to 734c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 45} to 46c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28c. 
BrEeEF CATTLE. — Extra, 5§ to 6c.; good, 5? to 5gc.; me- 
SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 44 to 4$c.; good, 4 to 4tc.; 


Hocs.—7# to 8c. for best Western. 
FoREIGN—The number of the allied forces which took 


From the beginning of the campaign the conduct of the 


On the 28th a parade of allied troops through the im- 


W. W. Rockhill, special commissioner of the U. S. Gov- 


Germany's Porto Rican imports for 1899 amounted to 
12,900,000 marks, an increase of 400,000 upon the pre- 


vious year. The exports totalled 9,800,000 marks, an in- 


crease of 5,200,000. 

Hamburg had eighty-two days in 1899 when the sun was 
not visible at all. There were in all thirteen hundred and 
sixty-seven hours of sunshine, or four hundred hours less 
than in Heligoland. 

According to the recent census, the population of the 
Russian Empire is 129,200,000. 

So useful are toads in gardens that they are sold in 
France by the dozen for stocking gardens, to free them 
from many injurious insects. 

Another death, supposed to be due to the bubonic 
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plague, has occurred at Glasgow, where ninety-three cases 
of the disease are now under observation. 


The soil of Peru contains a large number of minerals. 


At the present time the number of mines in exploitation 
is said to be twenty-five hundred, employing seventy thou- 
sand workmen. The value of ore has increased by more 
than fifty per cent. within the last two years over that in 
1898. 


The coal famine in Germany has become very serious, 


and a number of Chambers of Commerce have petitioned 
the Government for relief. The Prussian Cabinet has re- 
solved to grant a modified railroad tariff for foreign coal 
in order to facilitate the importation of coal from the 
United States. 


It is said that all arrangements have been practically 


perfected by the Taft Commission for commencing its du- 
ties in connection with the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines. The Commission will assume all 
the functions which properly belong to the legislative 
branch of the government. It is not proposed that it shall 
be in supreme control. The Commission and the military 


will work zealously together to propitiate the natives and 
induce them to return to their peaceful avocations. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 

Geo Blackburn, agent O., $14 for Anne C. Bonsall, 
Wm. J. Blackburn, M. D., Martha J. Cook, Martha 
H. French, Mary R. Fawcett, Stephen Hodgin and 
John M. Stratton; Mary Reynolds, Ind.; James G. 
McCo'lin, Phila , $12 for himself, Frances B. McCollin, 
Thomas H. McCollin, Charles Potts, Margaretta E. 
Reed and Benjamin Vail; Hannah F. Smedley, Pa. ; 
Anna M. Ormsby, Phila. ; James Edgerton, O.; Mar- 
garet J. Scott, Pa.; Isaac Kiteley, Canada, $1.; Eliza- 
beth B. Alger, R. I.; Milton Stanley, agent, Ind., $6 
for Joel Newlin, Nancy J»ne Newlin and David Thom- 
as; Richard J. Allen, Phila.; Milton Mills, la ; Mary 
Hodgson, Gn; Walter J. Buzby, N. J.; Rebecca 
Nicholscn for Louisa W. Heacock, Pa.; James F. Reid, 
Pa.; Elizabeth S. Brinton, F’kf’d; William Stanton, 
agent, O., $16 for Anna Bundy, Joseph Gibbons, John 
(x. Hall, James Henderson, Charles Livezey, Mary P. 
Taber and James Walton, $4 (2 vols.) ; Anne S. Lip- 
pincott, G’t’n; David Wallace, O.; B. V. Stanley, 
agent, Ia.. $6 for Wm. T. Spencer, Hannah Shaw and 
Russel Z. Taber; Caroline W. Bacon, N.J.; Mary W. 
Carslake, N. J ; Jacob V. Edge, Pa.; Thos. H. Whit- 
son, Pa., $24 for Deborah G. Brinton, Sibella S. Cope, 
Lydia H. Darlington, Philena Hoopes, Ralston R. 
Hoopes, Samuel Forsythe, J. B. Jacobs, George B. 
Mellor, Deborah C. Smedley, Edward Savery, Thomas 
B. Taylor and Philena 8. Yarvall. 


ga Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 





NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The school year opens 
on Third-day, Ninth Month 4th, 1900. For the admission 
of pupils early application should be made to 

Wa. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 

REDUCED RATES TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING, beginning 
on the 29th, via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, have been 
requested, so that Friends desiring to attend can go and 
return for one fare and a third, or $15.50 for the round 
trip. More particular notice expected to appear next week. 





CORRECTION.—In last week's issue of THE FRIEND, on 
page 50, third column, seventh line, read “ ax” for “ ape.” 





DiED, in Mariposa, Ontario, on the twenty-fifth of 
Eighth Month, 1900, ELIZABETH RorKE, widow of Edward 
Rorke, aged eighty-eight years and eight months. She 
was a member of Mariposa Monthly Meeting, and a min- 
ister of the gospel for thirty years. Though her memory 
became impaired, her ministry continued to the end both 
sound and edifying, which, with a steadfast love to the 
Truth, and an exemplary walk, gained her a large share 
of the esteem of Friends; nor can we doubt that she has 
through mercy been permitted to enter into the joy of 
her Lord, whom she so long loved and faithfully served. 

——,at Elizabeth City, N. C., Twelfth Month 12th, 
1899, Joun F. Davis, aged fifty-seven years and eleven 
months; a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio. 
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